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|S the latest issue of the Hellenic Journal 

Dr. J. T. Sheppard under the title ‘Great- 
hearted Odysseus’ studies the ‘‘ stock- 
epithets ’’ in the Odyssey, showing how they 
reveal a gradual and artistic progress in the 
hopes for the return and ultimate success 
of Odysseus. The Telemachia was always, 
Dr. Sheppard urges, the poet’s introduction 
to the Odyssey, but those who wish it away 
are surely a small and not persuasive minor- 
ity to-day. He notes the first use of 
Odysseus “‘of many counsels”’ as _ signifi- 
cant, part of a pattern which is deliberate 
and not an affair of patchwork : 

The more we study this sequence, with the 
contexts, noting how old elements are made 
new by combination with fresh elements, and 
how the whole progression swells to a climax, 
the less we shall believe the patch-work 
theories. 

JE have received from Mr. Humphrey 

Milford the Annual Shakespeare Lecture 
of the British Academy for 1936—on ‘ Style 
in Shakespeare ’—which was read on 29 April 
by Mr. Oliver Elton. Mr. Elton, according 
to his concluding paragraph, has ‘“‘ assumed, 
as calling for no argument, that [his] hearers 
share in the semi-mystical view of style, 
indeed of all artistic creation.’’ Upon that 
view the more interesting line for study of 
style is the one which takes style to be ‘‘ the 
product of the characters, the passions, the 
situations, which in fact are the living, the 
ering forces behind and determining the 
sty e,”’ 

E Methodist Magazine for August has 

an article by the Rev. F. R. Brunskill on 
Mr, Aleyn Lyell Reade, “ Johnsonian 
sholar and genealogist.” Mr. Reade’s work 





is well-known to our readers and to every: 


specialist who has gone deep into Johnson 
and his circle. In 1907-9 he contributed to 
our columns a series of articles which be- 
came the first volume of his remarkable 
‘ Johnsonian Gleanings.’ His extraordin- 
ary and tireless industry, for which no re- 
search is too arduous, has thrown light on 
many a dark corner in Johnson’s life. He 
proposes, when the series of ‘ Gleanings” :s 
completed to publish a simple narrative of 
Johnson’s life down to 1740, which will he 
freed from intricate details of genealogy and 
will provide the reader with all that is 
known or can be inferred. A complete index 
to the whole series will follow. We hope sin- 
cerely that nothing may interfere with the 
completion of this scheme. 


‘a the Renaissance period people had a 

fancy for coloured cups of which bowl 
and lid were fashioned to represent a globe, 
celestial or terrestrial. For some time the 
only example known in gold was a celestial 
globe, acquired by the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and now in New York; but now a 
second example—this time terrestrial—has 
been brought to light in a gold cup which 
some forty or fifty years ago was owned by 
Donald Graham of Airthrey Castle, Bridge 
of Allan, Scotland. It is both earlier in 
date and finer in workmanship than the 
Morgan cup, and by Mr. Charles R. Beard, 
who describes it and illustrates it in this 
month’s Connoisseur, it is assigned to 
Nirnberg, and to a date between 1560 and 
1565. It is, at any rate, later than 1555, 
for the map of the world engraved upon it 
is taken from the third edition of the Novus 
Orbis of Simon Grynaeus which was pub- 
lished that year. The globe, which divides 
at the equator, is surmounted by a small 
figure of Jupiter with thunderbolt and 
eagle, and supported by a figure of Neptune 
standing on a sea-horse, who is plunging 
through a—chased and embossed—sea, in 
which are dolphins and mermaids. The foot 


of the cup is adorned with a frieze showing 
Adam and Eve naming beasts in the Garden 
of Eden. The letters I P are punched on the 


cup in two places, but of the Nirnberg gold- 
smiths who had those initials and were work- 
ing at the right date none can be well iden- 
tified with the maker of the cup. The tech- 
nique suggests that he combined the art of 
a gem-cutter or a seal-cutter with that of 
a goldsmith. 
We have received the June number (vol. 
xiv., No. 40) of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research. The prin- 
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cipal articles are the concluding instalment 
of ‘ Early Coronation Records’ by Mr. H. 
G. Richardson and Mr. G. O. Sayles; 
‘ Admiralty Administration and Personnel, 
1619-1714,’ by Mr. G. F. James and Mr. J. 
J. Sutherland Shaw—which is to be con- 
cluded—and ‘ Division-lists of the House of 
Commons, 1689-1715,’ by Mr. R. R. Wal- 


cott. Under ‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography’ will be found a_ substantial 
amplification of the account of Josiah 


Burchett. 


$ war on earth are the L.C.C. doing if 
a boy of eleven cannot do multiplica- 

tion ?”’ asked Mr. Justice Greaves-Lord in the 
King’s Bench the other day. The boy ex- 
plained that he learned reading, writing, 
arithmetic and singing, but could not do mul- 
tiplication. Of human faculties the mathe- | 
matical is one of the most important for 
existence, but it is one of the most unequally 
distributed in mankind. Macaulay was cut 
out of a place in the classical tripos, owing 
to his failure in mathematics, and Leigh 
Hunt’s ignorance of the subject led to a dis- 
graceful life of borrowing. There is a grow- 
ing uneasiness about the results of modern 
education. So many subjects are attempted 
that none are mastered, not even the simple 
elements known as ‘‘ the three Rs.’”’ The 
Board of Education has shown a predilec- 
tion for essays. when it is much more im- 
rtant to write a clear and intelligent | 
etter. | 
PLEASANT illustration of old topics 
and methods in scientific controversy 
will be found in Science Progress for 
this month, in Mr. Douglas McKie’s article 
about Chérubin d’Orleans, a Capuchin friar, 
who in the later years of the seventeenth 
century, criticised Boyle’s experiments and 
theories on the permeability of glass—antici- 
pating the criticism put forward by Lavoisier 
in 1774 in the first of the memoirs destined 
to become the classic foundation of modern 
chemistry. Mr. E. N. Fallaize, summing 
up recent advances in archaeology, gives, 
among other things, a summary account of 
the investigation of the traces left of early 
man in north-west India carried out last year 
by the expedition under Dr. Hellmut de 





Terra of Yale University. Dr. Hugh Scott’s 
review of ‘The Rhopalocera of Abyssinia,’ 
by Professor G. J. Hale Carpenter, in itself 
opens up a view of the curious problems pre- 





sented by the complex Abyssinian insect- 
fauna. 





THE Civil List Pensions recently pub 

lished distribute only £1,200 in all, 
meagre sum which has to be doled out to 
many applicants. The highest award in 
litesature and art is £120, which goes to an 
R.A. who has suffered doubtless by the 
modern views of representational painting; 
to Lady Watson, the widow of the distin. 
guished poet ; and to Sir Ben Greet, a veteran 
of the drama. Ten smaller amounts are dis. 
tributed. When the Budget annually deals 
in many millions, the scale on which these 
benefactions are calculated cannot fail to 
produce comment, even from M.P.’s, who are 
paid much more for services to the nation 
often not conspicuous, and are not fined 
when they do not attend, as they could be 
in earlier days. 


| TH# Fordwick, the neat little quarterly 


list of books added to the Brentford and 
Chiswick public libraries, opens with a sen- 
sible little article on ‘ Reading’ by one of 
our rising novelists, Mr. John Brophy. He 
suggests that reading may become a vice, a 
habit which shows more voracity than dis 
crimination. He himself confesses to such 
omnivorous reading, which it is dffiicult to 
grow out of. Books should be read to make 
you understand the world, other people and 
yourself better. The hero of Tennyson's 
‘Maud’ was in a morbid state when he 
said : 
[ will bury myself in my books, and the 
evil may pipe to his own. 
That was Tennyson’s earlier text: the 
later, ‘‘ bury myself in myself,’’ is not much 
healthier. Mr. Brophy suggests that a little 
light entertainment goes a long way. 


N the Bookseller Mr. Douglas Jerrold, of 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, has been 
writing on the publication of a cheaper edi- 
tion of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s ‘ History of 
Europe.’ The original issue in three volumes 
was meant for the libraries and completed 
last year. The author’s contract provided 
for the publication of the work unabridged 
in a single volume very soon after, so that 
it might be available for schools. Whatever 
booksellers may think of this arrangement, 
it is evidently an advantage to the reading 
public, which has often had to wait for years 
to get a single volume edition of a good book. 
In these days of small flats and reduced 
incomes, the room for books grows less and 
less and works of standard value at large 
prices take some time to sell out. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOSIAH BURCHETT: A NEWLY 
DISCOVERED POEM. 








_As a poem it is a poor effort, but the last 

eight lines reveal its significance: 

Such, Oh Britannia! hast thou lately known, 

Such were thy Hanno’s who distressed the 
Crown, 

And basely sheathing the victorious Sword, 

Stirr’d up Rebellion ’gainst their rightful Lord, 

Those vile Abettors of the vilest Cause, 

Spurn’d at Religion, Liberty and Laws, 


| And eager to possess Domestick Spoils, 


(See clxx. 28, 68). | 


(aE reply to my recent query concerning | 

Josiah Burchett added nothing to what is | 
already available in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, but much further in. | 
formation has since come to light from other | 
and very scattered sources. A fairly de- | 
tailed account of his official career has re- | 
cently appeared in the June issue of the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, pp. 53-4, but since then another 
interesting discovery has been made. My 
attention was drawn to a recent catalogue 
of Messrs. Blackwell, Booksellers of Broad 
Street, Oxford, whereby I acquired what I 
believe is the only known copy of the fol- 
lowing, ‘ Strife and Envy since the Fall of 
Man, a Poem,’ by Josiah Burchett, 199 II. 
small folio, printed for Edward Castle, near 
Whitehall, 1716. There is every reason to 
accept it as the work of the Admiralty 
secretary. First, there is the coincidence of 
name and date. Secondly, in 1716 Castle 
was carrying on his business in one of the 
small shops facing the Admiralty buildings, 
which had been purchased for the Admiralty 
in 1699, and he was probably a_ personal 
acquaintance of Burchett who, after 
becoming sole secretary in June 1698, occu- 
pied the quarters provided for the Admiralty 
secretary in the office itself. Later Castle 
also secured, together with the Churchills, 
= of the contract for supplying the 

overnment departments with stationery 
and other office requisites. 

The poem, whisk, in its first few lines, 
consists of a poor attempt to imitate ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ is written mostly in monotonous 
couplets and is mainly concerned with sea 
affairs. Lines 58-87 deal with the construc- 
tion and the ‘‘ cruise ’’ of the Ark, of which 
Noah is described as the ‘‘ High-Adm’ral.”’ 
The latter part deals with the long period 
of naval warfare recently concluded by the 
Peace of Utrecht, which serves as the most 
recent example of human strife and envy, 
which, since the Fall, had spread over all 
lands and seas. 


Involv’d the suff’ring Land in most unnat’ral 
Broils. 

These lines clearly refer to the political 
triumph of the Tories at the close of Queen 
Anne’s reign, their conclusion of the war 
with France, and the subsequent Jacobite 
rebellion that followed the accession of 
George I. 

The personnel of the Admiralty commis- 
sion had been completely changed in 1714 
but Burchett and his administrative subord- 
inates had survived the Tory downfall. The 
1715 rebellion provided him with this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his attachment to the 
Hanoverian succession and to the Whig 


| party in particular, and his subsequent long 


period in office forms a significant period in 
the history of the Admiralty secretaryship. 
Among his predecessors in that office, 
Samuel Pepys had failed to survive the 
Revolution of 1688, Phineas Bowles had 
been dismissed when his patron, Lord Torr- 








ington, resigned from the Admiralty Com- 
mission in December 1689, and George Clarke 
had committed the fatal error of voting 
against the ‘‘ Court’ nominee in the elec- 
tion of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in October 1705 and had been dismissed 
from all his employments on the day 
following the vote. Burchett’s long period of 
office finally established the independence of 
the administrative establishment and the 
recognition of their necessary permanence 
despite subsequent changes in party politics. 
As a Whig M.P. for Sandwich, Burchett 
had never committed Clarke’s mistake of 
voting against the Government or rather 
against the ‘‘ Court’ and his political sym- 
pathies and close personal relationship with 
the Earl of Orford were well known. It 1s, 
therefore, improbable that this piece de 
moment had any influence in securing his 
position, yet he obviously felt that there was 
nothing to be lost by such a tactful expression 
of his views. 

Such would appear to be the significance 
of the poem, which would otherwise scarcely 
warrant any attention. The copy in ques- 
tion is now in the British Museum. 


G. F. James. 
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VOLTAIRE : EARLY EDITIONS. 


ROBABLY Voltaire was one of the most 
universal and prolific authors that ever 
lived. There was hardly any phase of liter- 
ary activity which he did not touch, ‘ for 
him to touch it was to adorn it. M. 
Georges Bengesco’s ‘‘ Bibliographie’’ of 
Voltaire extends to four well-packed vol- 
umes in small type, and even he has not 
brought every item into his net; but his 
work was published so long ago as 1882-90, 
and in the interval doubtless a good many | 
additions of minor importance have come to | 
light. The most elusive are the cheap edi- | 
tions and piracies, of which there was a | 
large crop in Europe during the eighteenth | 
century, for the laws of copyright scarcely | 
existed. These are often of such small com- | 
mercial value that booksellers do not trouble | 
to catalogue them. 


a mademoiselle Gossin), and 106, with 4 
charming vignette ‘‘Serere ne Dubites,” 
after L. F. Du B., by A. Duplos. This dog 
not seem to be in B., where the play is 
No. 54 et seq. 

‘ Zulime,’ Dresde, 1770. B. No. 150. 

I have only the first volume of M. Ben. 
gesco’s book at hand, and it may be that 
some of these apparent omissions are re 
corded in his addenda. I have also been 


| unable to trace ‘‘ Melange de Pieces Now. 


velles et Amusantes.’’ Par M. de V., Geneve, 
1761, in verse except the “Conversation de 
Mr. |’Intendant Des Menus en exercice, avec 
Mr, |’Abbé Grizel.”” Possibly all the pieces 
in this collection are not by Voltaire, as 
much was printed as by or attributed to 
him with which he had nothing to do. On 
the other hand he refused to acknowledge 
many things of which he was the author, 
But Voltaire’s literary mystifications would 


I have accumulated a dozen or so of the | lead us into an endless study. 


early editions of his plays, and send a list, 
alphabetically arranged, with a few notes 
concerning each one, in the hope that it may 
be useful to some future student. 

‘ Alzire ou Les Americains,’ Paris, 1736. 
Bengesco, No. 106. First edition. 

‘Amelie ou le Duc de Foix,’ London, 
1753. Apparently not in B. 81 et seq. 
pp. [4], 64. 

‘ Brutus,’ Amst., 1731. B’s No. 35. 

‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ Paris, 1738. This 
edition of 80 pp. and same date as the first 
edition, is apparently not in B. 

‘La Femme qui a Raison,’ Amst., 1760. 
B. No. 194. 

‘ Mahomet,’ no place, 1742. See B. No. 
131 et seq., pp. [2] 89. 

‘Merope.’ Translated by John Theobald, 
M.D. London, C. Corbett, 1744; dedicated 
to the Earl of Castlehaven by the translator, 
with that to the Marquis Scipio Maffei. Pp. 
xvi., 84, and including a ‘‘ Letter on Wit,” 
““ New Reflections on History,’ and ‘‘ Letter 
to Mr. Norberg.”’ ‘ Merope’ is B. No. 152 
et seq., but this translation does not appear 
to be in his list. 

‘ Oedipe,’ Londres, J. Tonson, 1719, pp. 
108, with 67 ‘‘ Lettres’’ by the author con- 


cerning the play. This edition I cannot find | 


in B. where the play is No. 2. 

‘Olympie,’ Francfort et Leipsick, 1768. 
B. No. 299. 

‘ Zayre,’ Amst., 1733 (same date as the 
Rouen first edition), Jaques Desbordes, pp. 
xv. (with 
Fakener [sic] marchand Anglais, and epitre 


epitre dedicatoire a Monsieur | 


W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, $.W.4. 


| SWOONING IN LITERATURE. 


| SWOONING is, I suppose, not so common 
as it was. The emotions are better con- 
| trolled than they were, at least in England. 
| The record of Shakespeare in this regard is 
| nothing to that of the eighteenth century. 
| The word ‘‘ swoon ”’ does not occur in Shakes. 
| peare’s great tragedies except ‘ Antony and 
| Cleopatra,’ but ‘‘ swound ”’ takes its place. 
| When at the end of ‘ King Lear,’ the old 
| king, knowing Cordelia dead, dies himself, 
| Edgar exclaims, ‘‘ He faints! my lord, my 
lord!’’ Cassio faints in ‘ Othello,’ V. i. 84, 
after being severely wounded from behind, 
but Imogen does not, when Posthumus strikes 
her down, ‘ Cymbeline,’ V. v. 230. Angelo 
in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ II. iv. 25, has 
noted the thoughtless behaviour of the crowd 
over the victim of a faint: 

So play the foolish throngs with one that 

swounds; 

Come all to help him, and so stop the air 

By which he should revive. 

When the King looks like swooning m 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii. 392, Rosaline 
suggests that he is ‘‘ sea-sick, coming from 
Muscovy.’’ Phebe says to Silvius in ‘ As 
You Like It,’ III. v. 17: 


Now counterfeit to swound; why now fall 





own; 
Or, if thou canst not, O! for shame, for 
shame, 
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Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 


Rosalind asks Orlando in the same play, 
V. ii. 20: 

Did your brother tell you how I counter- 
feited to swound when he showed me your 
handkercher? 

A counterfeit swoon would hardly occur 
to a man as an expedient. But I know a 
clever lady who found it useful. She was 
held up at the back of a big crowd near 
the Mansion House caused by the arrival of 
some notability, and was anxious to get to a 
shop in the district of St. Paul’s. Forth- 
with her legs gave way; she staged a perfect 
faint; was assisted by two nurses who 
brought her to the front of the crowd and, 
quickly recovering, went about her business. 

Confronted by Hubert with black and 
horrible news, ‘ King John,’ V. vi. 22, the 
Bastard replies : 

Show me the very wound of this ill news; 

I am no woman; I’ll not swoon at it. 

When in ‘ King Richard III,’ IV. i. 31, 
the Duchess of Gloucester is told that she 
must go straight to Westminster, ‘‘ to be 
crowned Richard’s royal queen,’”’ Queen 
Elizabeth says : 

Ah! cut my lace asunder, 

- ~ pent heart may have some scope to 

ea 

Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news. 

In ‘ Coriolanus,’ V. i., Menenius tells 
Aufidius, the Volscian general, to expect 
hanging or some crueller form of death, and 
adds, ‘‘ Behold now presently and swound 
for what’s to come on thee.’’ Casca declares 
that Caesar, when the crown was offered to 
him, ‘ Julius Caesar,’ I. ii. 249, ‘‘ swounded 
and fell down at it.’’ Cassius is incredulous, 
but Casca replies that he fell down in the 
market-place, foamed at the mouth, and was 
speechless. Brutus suggests that the “‘ fall- 
ing-sickness ’’ was the cause. Casca suggests 
that it was play-acting. Men can swoon in 
modern times without being themselves in- 
jured. I once attended a football match at 
Cambridge in which one of the players had 
an arm broken and fell with a terrible shriek, 
like that of a horse. My friend who was 
next to me, on hearing it, fell down in a 
dead faint. 

The swooning in Shakespeare seems reason- 
able enough. In the eighteenth century it 
grows into an easy fashion, influenced by the 
rise of sentimentalism, especially on the 
stage, where, comedy not being allowed after 
Jeremy Collier’s attack on the exhibition of 
sex its proper freedom, emotions of the vir- 








tuous sort were grossly exaggerated for effect. 
Floods of tears and swooning became common 
form. Pope’s “‘ Die of a rose in aromatic 
pain ”’ was anticipated by Lady Winchelsea 
in ‘ The Spleen ’: 

Now the jonquil o’ercomes the feeble brain; 

We faint beneath the aromatic pain. 

Macaulay is mentioned in his biography by 
Trevelyan, chapt. iii., as bidding against 
Miss Eden in India for the possession of 
‘ Santo Sebastiano, or the Young Protector,’ 
by Mrs. Kitty Cuthbertson, and getting it at 
a fabulous price. He tabulated the fainting- 
fits which occurred in it, twenty-seven in 
all. Julia de Cfifford was responsible for 
eleven, the rest belonging to three Ladies, 
four Lords and one commoner. One passage 
is quoted in full: 

One of the sweeest smiles that ever animated 
the face of mortal now diffused itself over the 
countenance of Lord St. Orville, as he fell at 
the feet of Julia, in a death-like swoon. 

A man can smile and smile and be in a 
faint. My own favourite is in the ‘ Disci- 
pline’ of Mary Brunton. The heroine was 
tempted by Lord Frederick de Burgh at a 
ball to “‘ waltze with him.” He had a 
“limb of the most perfect symmetry, ele- 
gantly dishevelled hair ’’ and an “‘ eye-zlass 
set with brilliants.”” So much native feel- 
ing yet remained in the young lady that she 
‘“shrunk from making such an exhibition, 
and at first positively refused,’’ but she 
wished to score off Lady Maria, who had 
ignored her, and ‘‘ consented to dance the 
waltze.”’ But when she stood alone with 
Lord Frederick, her knees knocked together, 
and a mist swam before her eyes. Yet she 
had to dance, and when it was over, fell 
fainting on a seat, instantly surrounded by 
persons who offered every sort of assistance. 

The faint as a feminine weapon grows 
tedious in Dickens. One example may 
suffice. When in Madame Mantalini’s shop 
the Iively young lady with the old lord asked 
for Kate Nickleby, ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
chapt. xviii., and objected to being waited 
on by frights or elderly persons, Miss Knag, 
who was in attendance, was sent off and told 
that she needn’t return. Kate took her 
place and, on coming back to Miss Knag’s 
dominion, found a great to-do. Instead of 
preserving all the dignity and greatness of 
Madame Mantalini’s representative, that 
worthy soul was souuee on a large box bathed 
in tears, while three or four of the young ladies 
in close attendance upon her, together with 
the presence of hartshorn, vinegar and other 











restoratives, would have borne ample testimony, 
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even without the derangement of the head- 
dress and front row of curls, to her having 
fainted desperately. 

There is generally a parasite who rejoices 
in these exhibitions and backs them up. 

Keats in his Sonnet ‘‘ written in a blank 
page of Shakespeare’s poems ’’ and begin- 
ning: 

Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou 

art, 


_My friend compared the following transla. 
tion, which seems to me more effective than 
the Latin: 


The conquering tank perambulates the 


eld :— 
And captured pill-boxes live pillules yield! 
W. 4H. J. 


HELLEY AND SCOTT.—Scott’s ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor ’ was published in June, 





talks of being pillowed upon his love’s breast, | 1819. The last chapter but two tells at the 


Awake for ever in a _ sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath. 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 

By that time the Romantics had arrived, 
with their free expression of the emotions. 
Coleridge uses the old form finely in ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ where the ship begins to 
stir with an uneasy motion : 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound; 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 

In the early poems of Tennyson lovers 
have the advanced symptoms of the love- 
trance first described in Sappho’s famous 
Ode. In ‘ Eleanore,’ the sight of her grace 
makes a languid fire in the veins of her lover 
and when she utters his name, 

then, as in a swoon, 

With dinning sound my ears are rife, 

My tremulous tongue faltereth, 

I lose my colour, I lose my breath, 

I drink the cup of a costly death, 

ss with delirious draughts of warmest 

life. 

In ‘ Fatima’ the lady suffers from the 
same symptoms, feeling the approach of her 
lover before he is in sight: 

In my dry brain my spirit soon 

Down deepening from swoon to swoon, 

Faints like dazzled morning noon. 

I do not suppose that up-to-date lovers are 
frequently affected in this way. The 
‘‘ vapours,’’ the ‘‘hypo,’’ and the whole 
train of nervous affections have given way, 
since young men and women have taken to 
violent exercise as a matter of course. 


SENEx. 


ATIN COUPLET. — The following in- 

genious Latin inscription was handed to me 
by a friend. It is not easy to translate, unless 
one realises that cisterna is the Latin for a 
“‘tank ’’ and used for the form of ‘‘ tank ”’ 
which the war produced : 











Victrix per campos cisterna vagatur, et ecce! 
Viventes pilulas capsula capta vomit. 





/end how Ravenswood ‘‘ set spurs to his good 


steed, and departed with the speed of a 
demon dismissed by the exorcist.”? On Oct, 
25 of the same year Shelley wrote the ‘ Ode to 
the West Wind,’ in which withered leaves 
are driven before the blast ‘‘ like ghosts from 
an enchanter fleeing.’’ He professed to be 
‘“not very enthusiastic in the cause of 
Walter Scott ’’; the aristocratical tone and 
the lack of inculcated moral offended him. 
But we know that he had read some of the 
earlier novels in the series ‘Tales of My 
Landlord.’ Mr. Locock does not notice the 
parallel in his edition of Shelley’s poems. 


G. G. L. 


AUGHAN AND BOETHIUS. — Henry 
Vaughan translated a number of the 
verse passages in Boethius’ ‘ Consolation of 
Philosophy,’ often giving them a_ special 
turn or colouring, as when Felix nimium 
prior aetas (II. v.) is rendered, ‘‘ Happy 
that first white age!’’ This itself suggests 
‘The Retreate,’ and actually that poem does 
owe something to Boethius. Compare these 
lines near the end: 
O how I long to travell back 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
When first I left my glorious traine, 
From whence th’ Inlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of Palme trees; 
But (oh!) my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
(‘Works,’ ed. Martin, ii, pp. 419-20). 
with the following sentence from the ‘ Con- 
solation of Philosophy,’ III. ii., ‘‘ Sed ad 
hominum studia reuertor, quorum animus 
etsi caligante memoria tamen bonum suum 
repetit, sed uelut ebrius domum quo tramite 
reuertatur ignorat,’’ translated in the Loeb 
edition as ‘“‘ But I return to the careful 
thoughts of men, whose minds, though 
obscured, yet seek after the greatest good, but 
like a drunken man know not the way home.” 
I was led to notice this correspondence by 
the partial quotation of the passage as 4 
motto to Mr. C. S. Lewis’s book, ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Regress,’ in a form more remindful 
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pee 
of the Silurist: ‘‘ Whose souls, albeit in a | May they rest in peace.—Amen. 
ransla- cloudy memory, yet seek back their good, but, | Joun.'Epmunp Hosson, — accidentally 
> than like drunk men, know not the way home.’’ | drowned in the Yarra, 1870, aged 30. 
oa R. G. Howartro. | _ Epwarp Grant Hosson—1860—17. Amy 
e | Er1zaBeTH Hosson—1866 — 21. Sons and 
yield! egal os a ber the Suffra- | daughter of EpmMunp Hopson, M.D. Mar- 
: gettes in prison went in for self-starva- | carer Hosson, died 17th July, 1894, aged 84 
J, tion as a protest, it was suggested that they | years [later addition ]. 
Bride had invented this expedient. It had been| This monument in memory of Epmunp 
Jeul carried out, however, much earlier by | Hossoy, M.D., born at Parramatta August, 
at the Alexander Cruden, the compiler of the Bible | 1814, died at Melbourne 4th March 1848, has 
5 good Concordance. His curious pamphlet en- | been erected by public subscription in honour 
of a titled ‘The Adventures of Alexander the | of a distinguished fellow Colonist, whose 
. Oct Corrector,’ printed for the author, price six- | prominence in his profession, and whose skill 
Yde to ences 1754, records his treatment of the pre- | and attention were never solicited by the 
leaves vious year in a Chelsea Academy, or | poor or distressed in vain. He united with 
freal “Private Place for the Confinement of such | rare medical and other attainments disposi- 
to he | 8 32¢ supposed to be deprived of the Exer- | tions and wirtues which endeared him, as a 
a cise of their Reason.’’ He was badly bullied | Man and a Christian, to his friends. He 
>a by an ostler, Richard Hare, who beat him | died universally regretted in the 34th year 
p> and almost smothered him, and refused to | of his age. 
f the untie the ‘‘ Strait-Wastecoat ” fixed on him | Wutt1am Horrman—1845. 
M at night, though offered half a guinea. Joun Hocspen—1854—32. 
. rs Resolving to get rid of this inhuman guard, | A. Hoxtanp, died 17th October, 1855, aged 
te the Corrector (who always writes of himself | 2 years, 
’ in the third person) refused food for about | Ann Honeyman, wife of William Arrtick, 
L. four days, confining himself to ‘‘ Chelsea- | arrived in Port Phillip July, 1839, died 4th 
’ water.” One day two tutors of the Academy | April, 1846—aged 50 years. 
ae poured milk porridge down his throat with | CHristina Honeyman, widow of William. 
<a a rene, oe —_ choked him. | Maitland AtTKINson — 10th July, 1855, 
: e next, he had water-gruel forced on him | aged 34. 
cial and on the next he seevaled in getting rid | . (To b scitieaase a 
pete: of Hare, after informing the surgeon who | : : 
appy was bleeding him of his resolve. He records | PHILIP HENSLOWE. — It may be 
gests that “the abstinence was no grievance to | worth noticing that Henslowe, who 
does . him.’? Modern experience, I believe, tends | 6° often took bonds from others, on 
these to show that starvation is a much slower | OMe Occasion, at least, sealed such a deed 
process than was formerly believed. himself. Among the records of the Lord 
W.HJ | Chamberlain’s department, and so far out 
F na iat eo of place, is a series of rolls and books of what 
se I. IN. OLD CEMETERY, MEL- | the Public Record Office describes as ‘* Recog- 
5 BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. | nizances on statutes merchant for the pay- 
Mary Henperson, 1847—4 years. W. H. | ment of debt,’ but which are actually pro- 
Henperson, 1852—10 months. Ex1za—1860 | ducts of 23 Henry VIII, c. 6, and therefore 
os —16 years. Mary Jane, wife of Joseph, | ‘ recognizances in the nature of a statute 
os ). and mother of three children, 1874, aged 33 | staple.’’ Among the entries is the following : 
ar years, Grandchildren: JamEs—1868—4 days. | On 30 Nov., 39 Elizabeth (1596), Philip 
a McCracken—1871—4 days, Arruur—188i— | Henslowe of the parish of St. Saviours, 
— 1§ days. James, father and grandfather, | Southwark, gentleman, before Edmund 
uum 1904—92 years [later addition]. With | Anderson, Kt., etc., acknowledged himself to 
— Christ, which is far better. owe to Alexander White of Putney, Surrey, 
tal Curtstina HenpeRson, 14th August, 1903, | baker, 1,000 marks to be paid on Christmas 
e ih aged 63. JEAN Hamitton Henperson, 29th | Day following. No conditions are entered 
ty t October, 1917, aged 52, daughter of the above | in these books, but an unusual note in Eng- 
« {later addition]. | lish is added: ‘‘ Lett not this statut be die- 
‘hs Edward Hicerns erects this monument to | charged before M. Neeman (?) be acquanted 
é ! his Mother and sister Exzen, 29th July, | with it because it is purloyned away” 
Pil- 843—53 years. /(L.C. 4, 198, f. 181b). 
CATHERINE, 18th October, 1842—14 years. | C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
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Readers Queries. 





BE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE 
BIBLE.—Consulting several books and 
guides about the making of the version of 
1611, I am still in doubt on several points. 
The revisers explained their achievement and 
the methods they adopted in ‘ The Transla- 
tors to the Reader,’ an excellent piece full 
of matter, written by Miles Smith, later 
Bishop of Gloucester. Why and when first 
was this discourse omitted from our Bibles? 
Should not the revisers be allowed to justify 
themselves? But was not the chief credit 
for rhythm, cadence and euphony due to 
Tyndale’s version and the Bishops’ Bible, 
which was ‘‘to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original will 
ermit ’’? Often the revisers modified this 
ible by a return to the wording of Tyn- 
dale. Saintsbury in his ‘ Elizabethan 
Literature’ remarks on the curious circum- 
stance that their labours were ‘‘ not, as far 
as is known, controlled by any guiding 
spirit,’”’ and the article in the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’ says of the Revised 
Version: “ The method of determining read- 
ings and renderings by vote was not favour- 
able to the consistency and literary character 
of the version.” 

Whether the revisers of the Authorised 
Version voted openly or not, it is surely clear 
that the decision of the final board must 
have been made in a similar manner, one 
man probably, as in modern committees, 
having a predominant voice in decisions. 
Apparently no chairman is known. Was 
Miles Smith the leading man, as he was 
selected to write the Preface for the transla- 
tors? Saintsbury goes on: 

Among the translators were many excellent 
writers—an advantage which they possessed 
in a much higher degree than their revisers 
in the nineteenth century, of whom few would 
be mentioned among the best living writers of 
English by any competent authority. 

I have no desire to underrate the board 
of the Authorised Version, of whom six 
came from my college of Trinity in Cam- 
bridge. But Saintsbury has surely over- 
oe them as writers. Andrewes and Sir 

enry Savile might be called distinguished 
in that way, but where are the “ many ’’? 
Their writings, mostly theological, like those 
of John Bois, have left no mark on English, 
so far as I am aware, and have not influ- 
enced later theologians. I do not think it at 





| 


| Bishop of Lincoln, Oliver, 





————. 


all certain that they were ‘‘ men of great 
literary faculty,’’ as Saintsbury says. Wer 
they, in fact, more distinguished in their 
special line of theology than the makers of 
the Revised Version? Might they not have 
failed in rhythm and cadence, as that ver. 
sion did, if they had not had the work of 
Tyndale before them ? 

Another statement in the article of the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ surprises me: 

Still the work of improving and correcting 
went on through the centuries, and a modern 
copy of the Authorized Version show no ‘in. 
considerable departure from the standard 
edition of 1611. 

Are there material alterations of words? 
Would a reader of the Lessons who used a 
modern Bible and had read up the passages 
previously in an Elizabethan one be pulled 
up and confused by changes? If this is so to 
a serious extent, the fact should be pointed 
out in such guides as are called ‘ Helps to 
the Study of the Bible,’ and the section under 
that title before me, published by the Oxford 
Press, has no note on the point. Such spell- 
ings as ‘‘ plow”’ and ‘ plowman’”’ appear 
to be retained in modern Bibles. Is their 
punctuation changed? What is the ‘ depar- 
ture ’’ from the version of 1611? 


t. ¢. @ 


ILLIAM DETHICK, GARTER.—It is 
well-known that William Dethick suf- 
fered from his fierce temper and most im- 
prudent speech. For striking a clergyman 
the Spiritual Court sentenced him to im- 
prisonment. An entry on the King’s Bench 
roll for Trinity Term, 1602, relates to an 
action for slander which seems to have 
escaped the biographers. 

Ralph Brooke armiger alias Yorke Herald- 
of-Arms, complains of William Dethicke alias 
Garter, Principal King-of-Arms, in custody 
of the Marshal of the Marshalsea for that on 
1 Aug., 43 Elizabeth, at London, in the 
parish of St. Mary le Bow in Cheape Ward, 
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in the presence and hearing of William, 
, Sine St. John, 
Henry, Lord Mordant, and William, Lord 
Compton, he spoke these false, fictitious, 
scandalous and opprobrious English words: 
‘“‘T charge him (Ralph) with felony for he 
hath stollen thirtie yardes of vellett from 
me.” (K.B.27, 1380, m. 324). 
The record leaves the suit unfinished. 
Does anyone know how the two heralds com- 
posed their differences ? 


C. L’Estrancs Pwen. 
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petnONy MOLYNEUX (d. 1586).— 
According to the Molyneux of Sefton 

igree of c. 1702 in the Lawson MS. at 
ony Hall he married ‘‘ the datr of Sr. 
Fra. Drake.’? I should be grateful for con- 
firmation of this marriage or the reverse. 
Subsequent to the death of Sir Richard 
Molyneux on 3 Jan, 1568/9 his widow, 
Anthony’s mother (‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ iii, 70), 
resided at her dower house, Ackers Hall in 
West Derby, with her next husband, Wil- 
liam Moore, who eventually succeeded to 
Bankhouse juxta Liverpool, later known as 
Bankhall (‘ Liverpool Town Books,’ ed. 
Twemlow, ii. 218 and note 3) in Kirkdale. 
According to the same MS. pedigree, 
Anthony’s elder brother of the half-blood of 
the same name “‘ ob. celebs at Doway,’’ but 
Douai is probably an error for Louvain 
where he was buried (Radcliffe and Moly- 
neux obits printed by R. D. Radcliffe in 
Trans, Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches, from Bod- 
leian Library). The latter was perhaps Mr. 
Anthony Molyneux whose godfather (Cardée 
and Gordon, ‘ Sefton,’ 69), Anthony Moly- 
neux, D.D. (ibid., 65), Rector of Sefton 
(ibid. 68), Walton-on-the-Hill (ibid. 62, 64) 
and Tring (ibid. 62) left him half his divin- 
ity books and all his autograph English and 
Latin sermons (ibid, 70) by will dated 13 
Oct., 1553 (ibid, 71). The godson was thus 
semingly destined for the Church and was 
robably his successor at Walton-on-the- 

ill, who retained the living, though he re- 
tired to the Continent after the Elizabethan 
changes which he ae felt unable to 
accept. Alexander Molyneux, who followed | 
him as Rector of Walton-on-the-Hill, was | 
another of Sir Richard’s sons and long held | 
this family living. 





POOR SNAIL. — The 
Gondola,’ 
the lady’s room renew their life at night. 
The harp breathes slumberously, and the 
nymph 

Bends o’er the harp-top from her shell 

As the dry limpet for the lymph 

Come with a tune he knows so well. 

To compare the gracious curves of a nymph 
ie the rigid cone of the limpet is odd 
indeed. 


"mm 6 


Chapman, in ‘ Hero and Leander,’ has a 
strange but far more probable simile. Hero, 
bending from her tower for a sight of 
leander in the waves below, reminds him 
of ‘‘a poor snail, her gentle supple limb 





H. I. A. | 
RROWNING’S LIMPET : CHAPMAN’S | 


i th iti f | ; : 
wrens. tes SS een | help to make trim gardens in Milton’s day? 


This reads as 
piece of observation. Could 
Browning possibly have meant the sea- 
anemone ? Phat creature, when left by the 
tide on a sloping rock, would bend sea-ward. 


G. G. L. 


ANNAH MORE: TURNER: FROWD. 
—Before publishing a study on the work 
of Hannah More, I am eager to obtain 
more information concerning Edward Turner 
of Belmont, near Bristol; and of Mary 
Frowd, friend of Hannah More and execu- 
trix of her will. 
For this information and for letters in 
manuscript to or from Hannah More, I 
shall be most grateful. 


(Pror.) A. B. StapLeton. 


HAIR IN PORTRAITS.—At the end of the 

eighteenth century and for some years 
in the nineteenth, men of letters were figured 
with loose locks, as if they never used a hair- 
brush. Is this a convention of the time, 
particularly with the Romantics, or was the 
same unkempt appearance common in pic- 
tures earlier? To give a few examples, 
George Dyer not only has hair falling loosely 
over his forehead, but his spectacles repose 
on it. More than one portrait of Walter 
Scott by Raeburn shows a loose lock falling 
over his forehead. Only curly-haired per- 
sons like Byron appear decently tidy. Cole- 
ridge, however, is neater in the head than 
one would expect, and Tennyson in his 
younger days grew his hair long and trained 
it with a fine sweep, brushing it across his 
forehead. 


Hung on her turret’s top.’’ 
a genuine 


QUARE. 


HH GARDEN-ROLLER. — I remember 
this useful adjunct to the garden in the 
poems of Dryden. How old is the roller, 
and is it known who invented it? Did it 


W. H. J. 


FLORA MACDONALD: EDMONSTONE. 

—Marion Edmonstone, first wife of 
Major Brereton of Bath (Master of the 
Ceremonies at the Lower Assembly Rooms 
there) is stated in the Brereton pedigree to 
be a first cousin of Flora Macdonald. Is 
there any record of a sister of either Ranald 
Macdonald (father of Flora) or Marion 
Macdonald (mother of Flora) marrying an 
Edmonstone ? 





P. W. Montacur-Sm1ta. 
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“ FEASTS OF THE SONS OF FLORA.”—| ({IFFARD OF ITCHELL.—The index 1 


‘The Story of the Garden,’ by Eleanor 
Sinclair Rohle, p. 107, states: 


We certainly owed much to the Hugenot | 


refugees from France and the Low Countries, 
especially the weavers and gardeners, who 
came to this country during the latter half of 
the sixteenth-century. The market gardens 
they established, notably those at Battersea and 
Bermondsey became celebrated. They settled 
chiefly at Norwich, “a place very muc 
addicted to the flowery part.” 

Colchester and the Cinque Ports: According 
to the old couplet, it was the refugees also 
who popularised hop-growing: 

Hops, Reformation, Bayes and Beer 

Came into England all in one yeare. 

It was the Huguenots also who started the 
first flower societies in England; the earliest 
is said to have been established in Spital- 
fields. The most noted seem to have been 
those at Norwich. Sir James Smith men- 
tions a play called ‘ Rhodon and Iris,’ which 


| 
| 
| 


wills at Somerset House lists that of 
John Giffard of Itchell, Hants., who died 
in 1563 (21 Chayre). Can someone who has 
access to these records inform me what mem. 
bers of his family are mentioned in it, and 
particularly if he names a daughter or 
sister whose husband was named Goddard? 
Also whether the will of his grandfather, 


h | Sir William Giffard, Crundall, Hants, (4% 


Populwell) mentions a daughter married to 
a Goddard ? 


In ‘N. and Q.,’ May 28, 1898 (9 S. ix, 


| 427) the question is raised as to the origin 


of the arms of the see of Worcester (Argent, 
ten torteaux) used by Bishop Godfrey Gif. 
fard of Worcester (will 1300) and by the 
Giffards of Itchell. Are these arms known 


| to have been used by the see of Worcester 
| prior to Bishop Giffard’s time? Is it cor. 


was acted at the Florists’ Feast at Norwich | 


in 1637, and these flower feasts were still 
held during the eighteenth century under the 
same name. 

The ‘‘ Sons of Flora ”’ 
intend to hold their annual feast at the 
Maid’s Head in Norwich on Wednesday the 
2ist of this instant July: where all the 
admirers of Nature are desired to come and 
view this yeare’s Produce, which will consist 
of as great a Variety of new and blown flowers, 
as ever were seen in this city, etc. 

Would readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ kindly fur- 
nish me with further details concerning these 


rect that the Giffards of Itchell were des. 
cended from the bishop’s brother William! 
Some of the pedigrees start with John Gif. 
fard, whose will is dated June 10, 1444, and 


'the Victoria County History for Hants. 


(vol. iv., p. 6 ff.) gives no relationship be 
tween him and the John Giffard who held 
Itchell in 1379. What was their relation- 
ship? The earlier John Giffard was des- 
cended from William Giffard, brother to 
Bishop Godfrey and son of Sir Hugh Giffard 
of Boyton, Wilts., and his wife Sybil, 


| daughter of Walter de Cormeilles (see the 


| * Diab"). 


Can anyone tell me anything 


|of the wife or the ancestry of Walter 


‘“‘ Feasts of the Sons of Flora,’’ the play of | 


Rhodon and Iris,’ and the Huguenots in | from Osbern, 


| William I? 


England ? 
G. H. B. 


PAROISSIEN: DATE WANTED. — 
Can any reader give me any informa- 


tion regarding the date of a small book in | 
| wife of the Rev. Dr. John Du Pré of Pem- 


my possession, measuring lfins. x lin., in 
wooden covers, entitled ‘ Petit Paroissien 
de la jeunesse ’—Paris, Morally. 


M., A. 


RS. EVERARD: SUBJECT OF POR- 
TRAIT.—Can any readers kindly in- 
form me who was the Mrs. Everard whose 
portrait (attributed to Ramsay, but thought 
by the donor to be by Gainsborough) tem- 
porarily loaned to New Zealand was in the 


|D.D. 1790; 


Tate Gallery, to which it was lent from the | 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
H. Everarp. 


de Cormeilles ? 

Can Sir Hugh Giffard’s descent be traced? 
Was he of the Brimpsfield family, descended 
who held land under 


A. FitzGERa.p. 


LEANOR DU PRE.—Particulars wanted 
of the names of parents, date of birth 
and place and date of marriage of Eleanor, 


broke College, Oxford. He matriculated 
1769; Fellow of Exeter College 1773-83; 
Vicar of Mentmore, Bucks, 
1784; Vicar of Toynton All Saints, Lincoln, 
1824; died 1831. 

A. G, E. 


HE REV. WILLIAM HUNTINGDON. 
—He was a dissenting minister in 
London. What is known of him? All I 
have discovered is that he was there in the 
year 1790, and died before 1819. 


X. Y. Z. 
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NAMES FOR THE POLE STAR. 
(clxx. 407, 463). 


RYERYONE knows the dangers to which 
Zeus was exposed in his infancy. His 
unnatural father wished to eat him, and 
was only kept unaware of his existence by 
the Corybantes, who clashed their cymbals 
when the baby cried. One of his nurses was 
called Cynosure. Perhaps she clashed a 
cymbal louder than the Corybantes, or she 
may have found some other way of ingrati- 
ating herself with her youthful charge; at 
any rate she won his gratitude, for he placed 
her in the skies and she became the Pole 
Star. Nor did the gratitude of the god 
limit itself to this. Two bears who in the 
Cretan cave had helped to hide him from 
his cannibalistic sire were transformed into 
nymphs and placed in the heavens. 

There was something sacred about the Pole 
Star, steadfast above a world of vicissitudes, 
and many considered that it was protected 
by two fiery chariots, according to the idea 
expressed in the Second Book of Kings, when 
the Lord opened the eyes of a young man and 
he beheld ‘the mountain full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha, and 
again in the sixty-eighth Psalm, ‘‘ the chari- 
ots of God are twenty thousand; the Lord 
is among them as in Sinai, in the sanctu- 

The Chinese call Ursa Major Ticheh, the 
chariot of the supreme, and the Pole Star 
“the great imperial ruler of heaven,’’ ‘‘ the 
Emperor of Emperors.’’ According to the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia the 
Pole Star is ‘‘ the god Dayan-samé, which 
over against the centre is bound.’? Among 
the Japanese there is a great variety of 
opinion as to the true name of the first god ; 
by some he is said to have been a reed-shoot, 
which was changed into a god; by others 
that his proper name is Ame No Minaka 
Nushi No Kami, that is to say, ‘“‘ Heaven- 
august-centre-master-deity,’”” or in other 
words the Pole Star. The ancient Britons 
associated the Pole Star with King Arthur; 
among the Danes and in Iceland it is the 
chariot of Thor. 

From Semitic sources we learn that the 
idea of a goat is much connected with the 
Pole Star, its companions and an eternal 
stellar dance. The Pole and other stars of 


the Little Bear have been known as the 
Dancers. 


Euripides says that ‘‘ Twin bears 
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with the swift wandering rushes of their 
tails guard the Atlantean Pole,’”’ but to this 
grandiloquent statement it has been objected 
that the movement of the Bears is ‘‘ slow and 
solemn’ and that they are by no means 
twins, 

Bancroft in his history of the United 
States says that various Indian tribes call 
the North Star the Bear. The Arabs see in 
it the kid, “the sacrificial emblem of him 
by whom all things consist,’ and other 
people have identified the constellation of 
Ursa Major with a sheepfold. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Dawlish. 


RIDLEY THE MARTYR: HIS 

BROTHER (clxxi. 29).—The pedigree of 
Ridley is extremely confused. In Hodgson’s 
‘ History of Northumberland,’ part 2, volume 
ili, pp. 339-40, the following descent 1s 
given: Nicholas Ridley married ‘ 
daughter of Sir John Cramlington, and had 
three sons, of whom the youngest, Nicholas 
Ridley, was of Willimoteswyke; after his 
name Hodgson puts ‘‘(1450)’’ in brackets; he 
married Anne, daughter of John Lawson, 
and had children, first, ——— Ridley of Wil- 
limoteswyke; second, Nicholas Ridley, D.D., 
Bishop of London (1503 probably); third, 
Hugh Ridley of Unthank; fourth, John 
Ridley of Walltown. The eldest son, 
Ridley, is given as marrying Alice, daughter 
of George Shipside, and having a son Nicho- 
las. In Forster’s ‘ Northumberland Visita- 
tion Pedigree,’ p. 102, a totally different 
pedigree is given, with the reference ‘‘ See 
Flower’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire, 1563-4,’ 
p. 263.’’ Here Nicholas Ridley married 
, daughter of ——— Curwen of Wyr- 
kenton (Workington) ; they had two sons, of 
whom the second, Christopher, is noted as 
being ‘‘ father to the (martyr) Bishop of 
London,’ but his wife and his other sons 
are not mentioned. 

In Bates’s ‘ Border Holds,’ pp. 385-6, is 
a different account again: 

At the close of the Wars of the Roses, Willi- 
moteswyke was in the possession of Nicholas 
Ridley, who, in 1484, was one of the Commis- 
sioners for assuring the truce with Scotland. 
He was probably father of Sir Nicholas Ridley, 
“the Broad Knight,” and grandfather of 
Nicholas Ridley, bishop of London, who was 
burnt at Oxford in 1555. Dr Turner, dean of 
Wells, a friend of the bishop, says:—‘“‘ He was 
born in mine own Northumberland, and de- 
sended from the noble stock of the Ridleys. . . 
The village in which he was born is called 
Willowmontiswik.” 
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The Border Survey of 1541 tells us: ‘“ At 
Willymounteswyke ys a good toure and a stone 
house ioyninge Theerunto of the Inherytaunce 
of Nycolas Rydley kepte in good reparacions.” 
This Nicholas Ridley, the eldest son of Sir 
Hugh Ridley, the bishop’s nephew, was sheriff 
of Northumberland in 1585; and in that year, 
on the 16th of June, he died, leaving no issue. 

Nicholas Ridley was succeeded by his. next 
brother William. fs 

Bates is ambiguous, as it is not clear 
whether he means that Sir Hugh Ridley was 
the Bishop’s nephew or that Nicholas, son 
of Sir Hugh, was the nephew. In any case, 
as Nicholas Ridley had inherited Willi- 
moteswyke by 1541, the anonymous elder 
brother must have died, and the brother who 
was present at the Bishop’s martyrdom, 
according to Hodgson’s pedigree, would be 
either John or Hugh. 

M. H. Donps. 


Ridley’s ‘‘ brother’’ who hung bags of 
gunpowder about the necks of the two bishops 
to shorten their sufferings, was his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Shipside, the husband of Alice 
Ridley. See the description of Latimer and 
Ridley’s deaths at the end of Fox’s ‘ Life 
of Ridley’ given in Christopher Words- 
worth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ vol. iii. 
A hasty reader might suppose that he was 
reading Fox’s words here, but a footnote on 
p. 118, fourth edition, tells us, at the words 
* Ridley now prepared himself for his ap- 
proaching death ”’ that ‘‘ the remaining part 
of this narrative is transcribed from the 
valuable ‘ Life of Bishop Ridley,’ written by 
Doctor Glocester Ridley, pp. 662-73.” 


Epwarp BENsLy. 
ie * D.N.B.,’. -xlviii., Pp. 286-9, by 
Sidney Lee, gives him as second son of Chris- 
topher Ridley of Unthank Hall, near Willi- 


moteswick, Northumberland, by Anne, 
daughter of William Blenkinsop. Sir 
Nicholas Ridley was his grandfather. His 


brother-in-law, George Shipside, tied a bag 
of gunpowder about his neck. I do not find 
his brother in Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantab.’ 


A. R. Bay ey. 


ULSTRODE PARK  (clxxi. 29). — 
Although not to be accurately described 

as maps or plans, two large engravings 
which I have show in detail the house and 
the lay-out of the park and gardens much as 
they appeared when described by Walpole in 
his Letters as ‘‘a melancholy monument of 
Dutch magnificence.’ One view gives the 
house itself, with the garden court imme- 





diately beside it; the other view, drawn tp 
a smaller scale, extends nearly to the bound. 
aries of the park and takes in the whole of 
the gardens, allées and plantations. Both 
are drawn in an architectural manner from 
a bird’s-eye point of view. The plates an 
inscribed “* Bullstrod the seat of the High 
Puissant and most Noble Prince Bentinck 
Duke of Portland and Marquis of Titchfield 
Earl Portland, Viscount Woodstock Bt. 
Sold by Dicey & Co, Aldermary Church 
Yard London.” They measure 21 ins, x 
18 ins. and apparently wére published about 
1750. A description of Bulstrode, drawn 
largely from these two prints, appears in 
‘ Aspasia. The Life and Letters of Mary 
Granville, Mrs. Delany’ by C. B. Vulliamy 
(Bles. 1935). 
AmBROSE Heat, 


Beaconsfield. 
MBS: BEETON (clxxi. 6, 51).—Where is the 
monograph on Mrs. Beeton in the 


‘ D.N.B.’ mentioned at the first reference? It 
is not to be found under that name in the 
original issue, vol. iv. (1885), nor in the first 
supplement, vol. i., 1901, nor in the Index 
and Epitome of the second supplement, 1913. 


-I do not trace her name in the fourteenth 


six-yearly General Index to ‘N. and Q,,’ 
just published. In the last two volumes of 
the Twelfth Series there are two references 
to her. In vol, xi., 489, that well-known 
correspondent, the lady who wrote over the 
signature St. SwiTH1n, regretted the want of 
information about Mrs. Beeton, and asked 
whether she was still alive. She suggested 
that she was the wife of the publisher. In 
the next volume, xii. 18, Mr. Prosser 
CHANTER gave 1869 as the date of the pub- 
lisher’s retirement from business, selling his 
Christmas annual and entering into a con- 
tract with Ward, Lock and Tyler, which te- 
sulted a few years later in a legal case of 
some importance. On p. 56 of the same 
volume we have the definite information 
that in the Note to the new edition, 1869, 
of Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Book of Household Man- 
agement’ Mr. S. O. Beeton refers to his late 
wife. In the same number Mr. W. R. B. 
PRIDEAUx quotes a few biographical pat- 
ticulars from an edition of ‘ Beeton’s Every- 
day Cookery and Housekeeping Book ’ pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock and Tyler “ in the 
year of her death about 1880’’ (!) We 
gather that Mrs. Beeton died at the age of 
twenty-eight, ‘‘ But four times seven years,’ 
and that she had been married nearly nine 
years and left two little boys; her husband 
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writes with great affection of Isabella Mary 
Beeton. Once more on p. 79 we have a brief 
note from St. SwiTHIn saying that she is 
told on good authority that the lady died -n 
1865, aged twenty-nine, and that ‘ House- 
hold Management ’ was believed to have been 
edited by Mr. S. O. Beeton and to have been 
the result of collaboration. But what a 
tangle is given by these statements. We 
nowhere get her maiden name or parentage. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
PASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER (clxx, 191, 


339, 374, 428, 465; clxxi. 12). — 
T. G. S. mentions in his collection 
of “views”? on note-paper, one of 
‘Haddon Hall, so it may interest to 


tell of one of Belvoir Castle, another seat 
of the Duke of Rutland, which was in 
common use for the family, and for visitors, 
in the 1860’s, and probably earlier. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


One fashion in notepaper heading that 
came in several years ago, is that of placing 
acomma at the end of each line of the em- 
bossed address, and a full-stop at the end of 
it. The address looks much better without 
these entirely needless stops. 

BE. H. 


ARCOURT FAMILY IN WARWICK- 

SHIRD (clxxi. 26).—Your correspondent 
asks about Harcourts at Lapworth. 
will look at ‘ Memorials of a Warwickshire 
Parish,’ by the late Robert Hudson, he will, 
in a list of names in parish registers, find 
4 Harcourt in the years 1760-9. There is 
also one Harcool (?) in the seventeenth 
century. 


E MASQUE OF BALLIOL’ (¢clxx. 
421 ; clxxi. 33).—The Rev. William Tuck- 
well was not an Archdeacon. He was Rector 
of Stockton, Warwickshire, 1878-93, and 
Rector of Waltham, Lincolnshire, 1893-1905. 
His ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford ’ was first pub- 
lished in 1900, and there was a second edi- 
tion in 1907. 


‘ 


x x. 


POITER (clxx. 387, 424).—In reply to 
~ Mr. Srracwan, the locality referred to 
in the MS. quoted is somewhere on the 
Derbyshire Derwent, but unfortunately | did 
not take me | particulars, as at the time I 
Was engaged on quite a different matter. 
Owever, it was a case where the owner of a 








If he | 
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om of the river bank had neglected to floiter 
is portion, with the result that the stream 
had cut a bend in the bank, which is shown 
on a sketch map attached to the document, 
and the adjacent owners laid a complaint 
against him. 

I thank Mr. Forse for the word camp- 
shot. It has clearly the same meaning as 
floiter. Of the former word the ‘0O.E.D.’ 
says, ‘‘ The term has been plausibly conjec- 
tured to be Dutch or Flemish, with the 
second element -schot, ‘boarding,’ as in 
wainscot; kant-schot, would be ‘ side-board- 
ing,’ but no trace of any similar compound 
is found in these languages. The thing is 
well known there, [Holland and Belgium] 
and is called schoeing, i.e., ‘ shoeing.’ ” 

Proresson WEEKLEy prefers the Dutch, 
kamp-schot, “‘ field-boarding,’’ but this com- 
pound, like the other, does not occur in 
Dutch or Flemish, and it seems to me a most 
unlikely occurrence for the English to com- 
pound two Dutch words, and give them a 
technical meaning, when the Dutch them- 
selves do not compound the same words. 

Although the word camp, from Latin cam- 
pus, is not used in literature in the same 
way as the Dutch, kamp, ‘‘ a field, enclosed 
piece of land,’’ yet its use with this mean- 
ing is evidenced in place-names, while shut 
is a dialect form of shutter, which conveys 
the idea of boarding, so that it is quite pos- 
sible that campshot is really a native Eng- 
lish word. 

F. WILLIAMSON. 

Derby. 

Is not the word ‘‘ campshedding”’ 
peculiar to the Thames? It would be 
interesting to know the earliest use 
of it. I find in the Eton College accounts 
for 1600-1601 an entry of payment for “ lay- 
ing campshidds.”’ Wasry STeRRY. 

The British Consulate, Alexandria. 


PITAPH IN WESTMINSTER CLOI- 

STERS (clxxi. 29).—Dean A. P. Stanley 

in his ‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster 

Abbey’ (1882), p. 302, has ‘‘ Her brother 

Michael had already died in 1676, and been 

buried at Helen’s Church, York,’’ and adds 
in a note: 

This seems to show that her father must 
have been Dr. Lister, author of a ‘ Journey 
to Paris,’ and other works on Natural History, 
who came from York to London in 1683. He 
is buried at Clapham, with his first wife, who 
the there described as his “ dear wife.” There 
is no Register in St. Helen’s at York between 


1649 and 1690. A. R. Baytey. 
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REWSTER’S JOURNAL (clxx. 422). -- 
{t appears certain that by ‘‘ Brewster’s 
Journal”’ is meant the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, which was edited by the 


physicist Sir David Brewster and the 
mineralogist Professor Robert Jameson 
from 1819 to 1824. From 1824 to 
1826 the periodical was conducted by 


Professor Jameson alone. It was carried 
on from 1826 to 1864 as the Edin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal. Pro- 
fessor Jameson continued as editor of this 
magazine until 1854. In 1864 it became the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, and was pub- 
lished under this title until 1870. From 
1871 to 1879, the periodical was known as 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, and 
Annals of Mining, Metallurgy, Engineering, 


Industrial Arts, Manufactures, and Tech- 
nology. The title from February to 
December, 1879, was Monthly Journal of 


Science, and Annals of Biology, Astronomy, 
Geology, Industrial Arts, Manufactures, and 
Technology. From 1880 to 1885, when pub- 
lication ceased (see the ‘ British Museum 
Catalogue of . . . Periodical Publications,’ 
col. 988), the magazine bore the title Journal 
of Science and Annals of Astronomy, Bio- 
logy, Geology, Industrial Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Technology. The place of publi- 
cation from 1819 to 1864 was Edinburgh; 
from 1864 to 1885, the successors of the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal ap- 
peared at London. The editors, from 1855 
to 1864, were T. Anderson, Sir W. Jardine, 
and J. H. Balfour, with H. D. Rogers serv- 
ing as American editor. J. Samuelson and 
William (later Sir William) Crookes, were 
associated as editors between 1864 and 1870. 
From 1871 to 1885, the latter acted as sole 
editor. 

There are some discrepancies between the 
account of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal given by Robert Hunt in his article 
on Sir David Brewster in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and the brief de- 
scription to be found in the ‘ British 
Museum Catalogue of . . . Periodical Pub- 
lications,’ col. 228. I prefer the data 
offered in the work last named. 

In vol. ii. (1820) of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, the nineteenth 
article (pp. 110-113) is ‘ Account of the 
celebrated Slide of Alpnach, constructed on 
Mount Pilatus by M. Rupp, Engineer.’ 
This paper, ‘“‘communicated by Professor 
Pictet,’’ according to an editorial footnote, 
‘‘was drawn up from a manuscript trans- 
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lation of a paper in Gilbert’s Annalen, 1819, 
Cahier 5, made for the Bibliotheque Um. 
verselle.”’ 

I may add that at a general meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, held Dee, 3 
1818, Professor Playfair ‘‘ read a paper on 
the Slide of Alpnach.’’ This description 
was summarised in the Edinburgh Philo 
sophical Journal, i. 193 (1819). The paper 
seems to have been published in full in vol, 
ix. of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh about 1820. The Transactions 
have not been accessible to me. 


Rosert S, Forsyrue, 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 

I cannot find any trace of a periodical 
actually called ‘‘ Brewster’s Journal,” but 
in the British Museum Catalogue there are 
several scientific journals: Edinburgh Jour 
nal of Science, Philosophical Journal, the 
Philosophical Magazine—entered under the 
name Brewster. Sir David Brewster ap- 
pears to have been the conductor—and con- 
tributor—of these. Also the dates are from 
about 1820 onwards. A. M. Coxeman. 


[NTELLIGENT (clxx. 458).—It is too late 

to protest against a meaning of an 
adjective which can be (and is, in the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary ’) traced back for four hundred 
years. There is nothing unconvincing about 
the quotations supplied in the Dictionary, 
ranging from 1507 to 1849, to illustrate the 
use of ‘“‘ intelligent’? in the sense of 
** specially gifted with understanding, 
sagacious.’’  ‘‘ Intelligentsia,”’ a Russian 
product, not beautiful in my estimation, is 
in the Supplement to the Dictionary, 
with quotations from 1914 onwards. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 

AZALEA-COLOURED (clxx. 460).—Is ‘it 

any use to point out that, as shown in 
the Supplement to the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,’ the word azaleine has been in use 
at least since 1894 as an equivalent of the 
rosaniline which was discovered and named 
by Hofmann in 1862? 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


LIMSOLLS (clxx. 460; clxxi. 33).—The 
earliest quotation in the Supplement to the 
‘ Oxford English Dictionary’ is 1927 (from 
Warwick Deeping), but I can remember my 
mother’s use of this name for india-rubber 
and canvas shoes, I should think about 1886. 


L. R. M. StTRacHay. 
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nA ON JANE AUSTEN (clxxi. 
20).—If CantTas has not too much local 
pride, he should consult ‘ The Novels of Jane 
Austen, The Text based on Collation of the 
Karly Editions’ by R. W. Chapman, with 
Notes, Indexes and Illustrations from Con- 
temporary Sources, in Five Volumes, Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press, first edition, 1923; 
there have been other editions since. In 
this edition particular attention is paid to 
the text, and Verrall’s emendations are men- 
tioned in the notes. 


M. H. Dopps. 


IRLS’ BOARDING-SCHOOLS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY = (cixxi. 
27).—On this subject ‘ The Girl Through the 
Ages,’ by D. M. Stuart, may be consulted ; 
also ‘ English Girlhood at School,’ which 
] think (but not with certainty) is by the 
same author. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ARIS AND LONDON STREETS (clxx. 

451, s.v. ‘Memorabilia ’).—I should 
much like a_ reference to the pas- 
sage in which Dickens compares the 
streets of London and Paris. When I first 
began to pase regularly from one city to the 
other (1895 and following years) I was 
always horrified at the London streets, par- 
ticularly Regent Street and the Strand (!). 
There were three things in especial that 
struck me after Paris—the horse-dung in the 
roads, the straw lying everywhere, and the 
trampled mud on the pavements: and none 
of this is exactly ‘‘ litter.” I still visit 
Paris and London several times in most 
years, and nowadays I do not see much dif- 
ference between them. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“NOTHING DOING”: ACTIVE FOR 

PASSIVE (clxx. 460). — This form 
of construction is really quite common: for 
example: it is true there is nothing doing 
while this letter is writing and while the fish 
is frying: nor can I give a dinner-party 
while my house is building: but I will write 
no more while my shirt is ironing. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE. ONE 
(clxx. 175, 212, 466).—The General (not 
Col.) Honeywood referred to by Mr. AsKEW 
had a further distinction in the thirty years 
he represented Appleby 1754-84. He never 











addressed the House. He was, however, very 
active in supporting the Liberal cause and 
was always in the minority supporting 
Wilkes. 

The following paragraph as to a member 
of Parliament carrying lead is taken from 
Lucy’s ‘ Diary of the Unionist Parliament, 
1895-1900.’ It shows a discovery after many 
years which the use of Rontgen rays had 
made possible. 

‘* June 7 (1897). One of Her Majesty’s 
ministers has had his hand photographed 
under the Réntgen rays with interesting re- 
sults. The photograph showed a couple of 
gun-shots set in the bone. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had almost forgotten that twenty 
years ago he had an accident with a gun by 
which two shots were landed in his right 
hand.”’ 

The name of the Minister was not given. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


IGHWAYMAN’S' LOOT: LEGAL 
POSITION (clxxi. 6).—If the enquirer 
is asking as to the position of a dead high- 
wayman’s property he would on a moment’s 
thought know that the body and the per- 
sonal property would come into the imme- 
diate Eapuaition of the Coroner and not the 
‘* Mayor or Magistrate.’’ If a highwayman 
was killed it was for the Coroner’s jury to 
say whether it was a case of justifiable 
homicide in the resisting of violence or law- 
ful arrest. If the highwayman was not iden- 
tified the property found on him would be 
surrendered by the Coroner to the Treasury. 
This country has never had the rough and 
ready administration of the ‘‘ wild west.” 
Even hue and cry was carefully regulated 
until it was repealed by 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
c.27. 

There was no tribunal to say whether 
money found on a dead highwayman should 
be refunded to his victims at the dice table 
and it would not be open to anyone to canvas 
the conduct of the dead highwayman before 
the fatal affray in which he lost his life. A 
highwayman found shot after a gaming 
transaction or cheating with loaded dice 
would give colour to the presumption of kill- 
ing through malice. As the enquirer states 
that the highwayman was shot the probable 
cause of death through the fall from his 
horse does not arise, otherwise it would be a 
deodand and the value would have been 
surrendered to the Crown. Deodands were 
abolished in 1846. 

At the early part of the eightenth century 
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or at any time there was no hue and cry for 
cheating at the card or dice table. A high- 
wayman was simply guilty of robbery with 
violence, attempted murder, or murder, and 
could be hanged. Forfeiture followed on 
conviction. All those offences are now re- 
gulated by the Offences Against the Person 
Act. 

As to the highwayman’s horse, the 
coroner or his officer would dispose of it to 
the best advantage and send the money to 
the Treasury and it would be held pending 
the claim of a rightful owner to the dead 
man’s estate. 

Your enquirer has drawn a fanciful pic- 
ture of a highwayman but the plain answer 
is to read the ordinary law books on crime. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ANDWRITING (clxx. 456). — Senex 
states that a casual note written by 
Henry Irving was used as a_ pass for the 
Lyceum. There is a better story than that. 
It is that a pass written by Irving was sent 
to a chemist who made up a prescription 
from it. It was described as a cross between 
pareton hieroglyphics and eccentric short- 
hand. 

Andrew Lang’s writing was stated to be 
so abominable that compositors charged 
double and treble rates for setting up the 
type. 

The ideal writer was George Augustus 
Sala. He had the good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with engraving. In the old Madame 
Tussaud’s before his figure seated at a table 
was a large page of his original manuscript. 
I expect the figure and the specimen of 
handwriting were burned some ten years 
ago. 

The “‘wretched writers’’ included 
Goschen, Lord Leighton, Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son and Professor Blackie. James Payn 
had writing distinctly his own. Capt. 
Marryat’s manuscripts were so bad that the 
printers when setting up the type marked 
the spot where they left off with a pin 60 
that they knew where to resume. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


‘QELECTA A PROFANIS’: ESSAY FOR 

D.D. (clxxi. 9).—I have before me a 
copy of a book called ‘ Selectae e Profanis 
Scriptoribus Historiae,’ containing in Latin, 
the gist of various classical authors’ re- 
marks on the following subjects, De Deo, De 
prudentia, de justitia, de fortitudine, de 
temperantia. My edition is dated 1832, 








and is entered in the Bodleian Catalogue 
under the name of Jean Heuryet. 

According to the British Museum Cata. 
logue the work appeared in 1734. He pub 
lished in 1736 a similar selection from the 
Old Testament—also in Latin. My edition 
would easily go in the pocket. 


A. M. Coxeman. 


LORP BOWEN: HIS IRONY TAKEN 

SERIOUSLY (clxxi. 8).—I am afraid 
I cannot recall the exact reference, but ] 
have frequently heard the story recorded, 
but it has always been attributed to Mr, 
Justice Maule (1788-1858), whose joouet 
were noted for their irony and pithy power. 
The case is referred to obliquely on p. 225 


| of vol. ix. of Foss’s ‘ Judges of England’; 


‘“In trying prisoners the exercise of (his 
peculiar irony) sometimes bewildered the 
jury and led them. . . to deliver a verdict 
the reverse of what he recommended.’ His 
well-known speech in this ironic vein at 
Warwick Assizes, in sentencing a poor man 
to a day’s imprisonment for bigamy, led to 
a much-needed reform in the divorce laws— 
namely the passing of the Divorce Act of 
1857. Maule’s speech is set out in full in 
the article, ‘ Divorce,’ ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’ (viii. 338). 
A. M. Cotemay. 


Worps DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 
(clxx. 246, 284, 319, 448).—In Kirk’s 
‘Seven Champions of Christendom,’ acted 
in 1638, a long speech in blank verse by 
Calib, a witch, has three words thus divided: 
 fear-struck,’’ ‘‘ sec-ret,’’ ‘‘ fiend-begotten.” 
The entire speech is quoted in Hone’s ‘ Table 
Book,’ vol. 1ii., col. 487. 


W. W. GILL. 


(HE ACCOUNTANT IN LITERATURE 

(clxx. 351, 393, 428).—There is in F. E. 
Baily’s novel, ‘Such Women Are Rare,’ 4 
convincingly well drawn character in Nor- 
man Ravensdale, ‘‘the brilliant account- 
ant’’ with a ‘‘great talent for mathe- 
matics.”’ After serving in the Great War 
he joins a distinguished firm of accountants, 
and becomes one of the most distinguished 
members of his profession, specializing in 
affairs of companies in liquidation. His 
part in the story is particularly well drawn, 
and, as I say, rather ‘‘ convincing ’’ com- 
pared with other literary specimens I have 
come across in fiction. 


Cc. P. Hate. 
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= The Library. 


and Studies by Members of the 

Be lish Association, Vol. xxi. Collected 

by Herbert Read. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 7s. 6d.). 


que main subject of this volume is the 
addition of various words to English 
and its effective use, considered in Sir 
Thomas More, Milton, Coleridge, who was 
an innovator on the philosophic side of 
language, and writers like Burns and Scott. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot in his ‘ Note on the Verse of 
John Milton’ calls him a great poet but 
makes serious charges against him in the 
deterioration to which he subjected the 
language. Long since it occurred to us that 
Milton supplied a Gradus ad Parnassum 
which the course of English after his death 
did not approve.of. His classical conciseness, 
which makes ‘ Paradise Lost’ in some places 
quite obscure to : re 9% was not 
followed and ish pursued its way as a 
looser langu . Sih definite and indefinite 
articles that Latin does not possess. This is 
not, however, Mr. Eliot’s point. Milton 
is said to have been a bad influence on 
eightenth-century poets, and even on those of 
today. His gifts were naturally aural and 
he was, it is urged, never conspicuous in the 
visual imagination. 
artificial and conventional. q 
true of descriptions of the open air and 
country life, for which he cared little, and 
his syntax may be determined often by the 
musical significance of what he has to say 
and the auditory imagination. The re- 
sultant rhetoric is said to be ‘‘ bad in rela- 
tion to the historical life of a language as a 
whole.” We require much more argument 
than Mr. Eliot has produced before we can 
assent to this dictum. Prof. Grierson is 
very sound on ‘ The Problem of the Scottish 
Poet,’ who has been faced in the past with 
the claims of English and compromised 
betwen his native Doric and language worn 
by long use into poetical commonplace. 
Burns is the last of the genuinely peasant 
poets, while Scott, the reviver of ballads and 
old romance, was the last to take an aristo- 
cratic tradition seriously. Mr. W.— H. 
Gardner on Gerard Manley MHopkins’s 
‘Wreck of the Deutschland’ gives both 
a good account of the structure of 
the poem as a whole, and, in particular, 
_ explanation of those parts of it which 
isplay Hopkins’s peculiar virtuosity. To 





| 





His language is called | 
o doubt this is | ‘ 
| play contains many beautiful lines: 





| 
| 











be sure, he takes no notice of the occasional 
slips, though one occurs in a line he quotes: 

Reach in a... Fancy, come faster—, 
where the word “ Fancy” jars rather badly. 
Cranmer of Canterbury. By Charles Wil- 

liams. (Oxtord University Press, 3s. 6d.). 
[" is good to write at white-heat, as Mr. 

Wiiliams has done. It is also good to 
read over the production in cooler moments, 
and make sure that it is intelligible, at least 
to oneself, and not like that tale told by an 
undesirable author, ‘‘ full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Frankly, some of the 
speeches in the play before us, especially 
Skeleton’s, come near to this category, para- 
dox being piled on paradox up to the 
clouds. Here is one of the more moderate 
statements : 

The twin hungers are lossed; an amphibian 
shape monstrously crawls from the dungeons 
of need; from chambers of greed a chatter- 
ing ape stands hatted by the man’s side. 

The same plaint may be made regarding 
the construction of the play, which assumes 
a very full knowledge of the period on the 


| part of the audience, In the Acting Version, 


at any rate, King Henry VIII. accomplishes 
five marriages and two executions without 
quitting his chair, and the march of twenty- 
eight crowded years is indicated only by the 
turning pages of a large book of dates at the 
corner of the stage. 

However, this ends our grumbling. The 
it is 
vivid, original in form and treatment, and 
suited to the exigencies of staging in a 
chapter-house, for which it was written. 
Its period is the years of Thomas Cranmer’s 
primacy, and besides Cranmer, the only per- 
sonal actors are Henry VIII., his daughter 
Mary, and Anne Boleyn; all the others are 
anonymous, symbols of classes of society or 
states of feeling. In the version recently 
acted at Canterbury, Anne’s part was 
omitted altogether; Canterbury was spared 
to that extent the memory of its unhappy 
Archbishop. 

Less advisable was the omission of two fine 
and dramatic situations; first, that which 
follows the line, 

A voice but now cracked from the street 
like a thong. 
and in which Cranmer, seeing ‘‘ temptations 
and cruel dangers” thickening round him, 
calls desperately on his foreign Reformer 
friends for help, and they do not answer. 
He thinks Melanchthon at least is at the 
door—but the corridor is empty. 
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The other is the moment when Skeleton 
rouses the Archbishop at midnight, and they 
converse, after the first ‘‘ Friend, do I know 
you?’ followed by one of Cranmer’s in- 
evitable apologies. 

This Skeleton is constantly on the stage, 
invisible to the actors ; 
figure, something between a terror and a 
mocker. His sardonic remarks spare none, 
not even the audience, and a sort of wild 
jubilation in the fulfilment of his prophecies 
makes us think of the Devil, which he does 
not appear to be. Neither is he Death or 
Destiny. Perhaps ‘‘ The Bare Truth ’’ would 
come nearest to what he represents, and it is 
no derogation from a fine concept if we note 
that the bare truth is frequently no more 
the,whole truth than a skeleton is the whole 
man. 
play comes when Cranmer the weak, 
truckler, the timeserver, stands at last 
unfrocked and hypnotised by this Bare Truth, 
and speaks out :— 

If the Pope had bid me live, I should have 
served him. 

It is a play to be read first and seen after- 
wards; and most people will wish to read it 
again. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


CaTaLocuE 71 of Mr. Howes of St. 
Leonards is well varied., Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,’ edited 
by G. C. Williamson, 5 vols., quarto, 
1927-50, £4 17s. 6d., is a very useful guide. 
Austin Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth’ with a biblio- 
graphy, 1891, is cheap at 7s. 6d., and so is 
* The Ingoldsby Legends,’ 3 vols., with plates 
by Cruikshank and Leech, at the same price. 
A reprint of the ten novels of Aphra Behn, 
no longer daring in their detail, can be had 
for 6s. 6d. Bates’s ‘Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ with a Memoir by E. Clodd, 6s., 
is a sound book full of interest. Specialists 
may like to note the Catalogue of the 
Museum and Library of the Bronté Society 
at Haworth, illustrated in half morocco, one 
of 10 copies, £3 10s., and several other 
Bronté items. Defoe’s Works with Memoir 
by Hazlitt, 2 vols., 1840, is a first edition, 
10s., and we notice firsts of ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 
10s., and ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
6s. Mr. Hayward’s ‘ Dickens ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia,’ large octavo with illustrations, 4s., 


a truly medieval | 








ledge. The translation of the ‘ Epi 
Obscurorum Virorum ’ by F. G. Stokes, 
21s., is the only one in English and ¥ 
done. ‘The Works of Goldsmith,’ 4 
edited by Cunningham, is attractive at 
same price. The ‘ Wine, Women and Som 
of Symonds, 1931, 5s., renders well | 
medieval Latin songs, and Dr. Cox’s book 
‘The Parish Registers of England,’ 
6s., is a useful introduction to the subj 
The ‘ Cambridge Shakespeare’ edited © 
Aldis Wright, 8 vols., £2 2s., is a s 
investment, like Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives 
the Queens of England,’ 15s. The cl 
books include Holland’s ‘ Suetonius’ 
edited by J. H. Freese, 4s. 6d., 
‘Terence’ translated in Elizabethan Ep 


| lish, 1607, 15s. 
Be that as it may, the climax of the | 
the | 


Rake books, autograph letters and ilk 
inated manuscripts to the number of 400, am 
described in Catalogue No. 600, which 
received the other day from MEssrs. 
Epwarps. A XvV-cent. MS. of 
‘ Decameron’ ‘‘ Traduit en Francoys 
Laurens du Premier fait’’ offered for % 
an original MS. of 1739 by Harman Ve 
accountant to the Trustees for Georgia, 1 
ting out the English title to Georgia, Caro 
lina and Virginia, priced £250; and an Hj 
lish early XV-cent. Horae of unusi 
beauty, priced £500, may serve as examp 
of the MSS. Among autograph letters we” 
may mention a delightful one from Charles | 
Lamb to Mrs. Kenney (never, it is said, pub 
lished in extenso) (1822: £125); two 
Dickens to John Deane about the ‘ Fro 
Deep’ (1857: £25) and one from M 
D’Arblay to her nephew, Charles Bu 
(1813: £5 15s.). Here are a first folio 
Chaucer’s ‘ Workes’ (1532: £480), and 4@ 
fourth folio of Shakespeare (1685: £280). 
run of the London Gazette from the start } 
November, 1665, to Mar. 24, 1710 (Nos. 1 
4825) in 13 vols. folio, costs £225. Then= 
offered for £550—we noticed a first editie 
of Higden’s ‘ Polycronicon’ (Caxton, 
1482), and other attractive first editions 
‘Handley Cross’ (1843: £120) and ‘Ja 
rocks’ Jaunts and Jollities’ (1843: a 
Bunyan’s ‘ The Heavenly Foot-man’ (1 
£55), and Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Can 
Forgive Her?’ (1864: £3). We must a 
mention the following: Jensen’s edition of 
Pliny, ‘ Historia naturalis’ (1472: £225); 
and the manuscript of Rudyard Kipling 


is an excellent compendium of expert know- | ‘ Anchor Song’ (1900: £105). 
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